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India’s Basic Need: 


About 780 million people live in 
Communist dominated countries to- 
day. That is one out of every three 
people inhabiting the earth. 

Of the 1684 million outside the 
Iron Curtain, 430 million live in 
the sub-continent occupied by India 
and Pakistan. The balance which 
now favors the free world would be 
precarious if the Communists 


should gain control of those lands. 
Those teeming millions of the sub- 
continent represent one-fifth of the 
total population of the earth, or 


almost as many people as there are 
in the continents of Africa, North 
America and South America com- 
bined. 

India’s population density of 268 
persons per square mile is decep- 
tively low in comparison with 496 
for Japan, 718 for England and 
Wales, 964 for Java and Madura. 
India has large expanses of unpro- 
ductive land and the population is 
concentrated in limited fertile 
areas. The population density var- 
ies from 9 per square mile in the 
arid zone of Baluchistan to 1,599 
in the fertile province of Delhi. In 
the rich alluvial valleys of the 
Ganges and Indus rivers, the popu- 
lation is as dense as any in the 
world. The remaining land, often 
mountainous, is of poor quality. It 
does not provide a safety valve for 
population pressure, although much 
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has been done, and more will be 
done, in reclamation irrigation.” 

Even on India’s cultivated land, 
crops are uncertain because of the 
unreliability of the monsoon rains. 
In four summer months the mon- 
soon provides 90 percent of the an- 
nual rainfall, but there have been 
years when it failed to come at all. 
In the words of Kingsley Davis, 
eminent student of India, ‘‘It is 
the irregularity of the monsoon 
that has made India a land of fam- 
ine.’’8 


HISTORY OF INDIA’S POPULATION 
GROWTH 


Until fairly recent times most na- 
tions shared a profound ignorance 
as to how many people lived within 
their borders. Modern census tech- 
nique began with the United States 
census of 1790. A few European 
countries, notably Sweden and 
England, began keeping an orderly 
accounting of their people early in 
the 19th century. By 1880 the Brit- 
ish Civil Service had established 
census and vital statistics as an es- 
sential function of the Indian Gov- 
ernment. No other continental 
Asiatic country approaches India 
today in the extent and accuracy of 
its population statistics, allowing 
for inadequacy due to under regis- 
tration. 

It has been established by arche- 
ologists that the plains of India sus- 
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tained a dense population long be- 
fore the dawn of history. Excava- 
tions of the long buried cities of 
Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro reveal 
that 70 centuries ago the fertile val- 
leys of the Indus and Ganges rivers 
had a flourishing agriculture, large 
cities, and a fairly high level of eul- 
ture. 

It has been estimated that In- 
dia’s population was about 100 mil- 
lion when Alexander of Macedon 
invaded the country four centuries 
before the birth of Christ. By the 
fifteenth century, when Europeans 
next irrupted into India, the size 
of the population had not greatly 
changed. That does not mean that 
the population was stable. Epidem- 
ies and periodic famines took 
frightful toll in lives, but these 
losses were quickly made up in peri- 
ods of health and plenty by the 
high birth rate.5 

The conquest of India by the 
British about two hundred years 
ago changed the immemorial pat- 
tern of population growth. Local 
wars, banditry and disease were 
progressively eliminated or re- 
duced. Improved transportation 
began to relieve the severity of lo- 
eal famines. Within a century after 
British conquest, the population be- 
gan to increase.® 


POPULATION DOUBLES IN ONLY 
50 YEARS 

India’s population growth and 
the changes in her birth and death 
rates are visualized in a series of 
charts. Starting with approximate- 
ly 100 million people in 1650, the 
population had increased about 50 
per cent by 1850. Then in only 50 
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CHART 1. India Population Increase Compared 
with the United States, 1650-1950. 

India data from Davis, K.,The Population 
of India and Pakistan, p. 25, p. 28 

United States data from Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1949, p. 6. 


years a phenomenal rate of growth 
doubled the population. By 1900, 
India had a total of approximately 
300 million people. 

There has been a remarkable 
change in the pattern of population 
growth in 80 years since the British 
introduced vital statistics into In- 
dia. For more than a century the 
long term trend has been upward, 
but with many setbacks in the 
years when famines and epidemics 
took a heavy toll. Prior to 1910 the 
death rate usually fluctuated be- 
tween 40 and 50.* During the next 
decade, with the exception of the 
years of the first World War, it 
remained below 45. Since 1921, it 
has not gone as high as 40. Even 
in 1943, when a ‘‘minor’’ famine 
claimed from 3 to 5 million lives, 
the death rate did not go over 31.7 


*Birth rates, death rates, and rates of 
natural increase are in terms of 1,000 of 
the population per year. 
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1880-1945. 


Modified from Davis, K., The Population of 
India and Pakistan, p. 37. 

The last great epidemic to strike 
India was the 1918-19 influenza 
pandemic which took between 16 
and 20 million lives. For the last 
30 years no serious epidemic or ma- 
jor famine has decimated the popu- 
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lation. There has been a consider- 
able gain in numbers every year 
except 1943. 

What happens when effective 
death control measures are applied 
is vividly shown in the declining 
virulence of the three traditional 
killers: plague, smallpox, and chol- 
era. Control of cholera is not yet 
complete, but since 1925 neither 
smallpox nor plague has been a ma- 
jor cause of death in India. 

How these changing patterns of 
death affect population growth 
since 1872 are shown in Chart 4. 
The percentage gain in population 
is given by decades. 

Large gains were made in the 
decades 1881-1891 and 1901-1911. 
Only slight gains were recorded in 
the intervening decades. Losses 
due to epidemics held the popula- 
tion virtually stable between 1911 
and 1921. 
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India’s Percentage Increase in Population, 

1871-1951. 


Based on data from Davis, K., The Popu- 
lation of India and Pakistan, p. 28. 


Since 1921 the immemorial saw- 
tooth pattern of population growth 
has been replaced by a rocketing 
eurve. The slight drop in the rate 
of increase between 1941-1951 hard- 
ly presages a reduction in the rate 
of growth. It was caused by the 
1943 famine and by the increased 
death rate incident to unsettled 
conditions during the partition of 
India and Pakistan. 

It should be emphasized that the 
rapid increase in numbers which 
began about 1920 has been due ex- 
clusively to the decline in the death 
rate. The birth rate has not gone 
up; rather it has declined slightly 
since 1920. It declined sharply in 
the famine year of 1943. But the 
decline in the birth rate has gen- 
erally not begun to keep pace with 
the sharp drop in the death rate. 

In the period 1911-1941, more 
than ten years were added to the 
life expectancy of the Indian child 
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CuHaArT 5. One Indian Male Out of Two Dies 


Before He Is Twenty. 

Modified from Davis, K., The Population of 
India and Pakistan, p. 64. 
at birth. Even so, the contrast be- 
tween India and such western coun- 
tries as England and the United 
States is tremendous. In India over 
half the children born died before 
reaching age 20. In the United 
States about half the children born 
do not die until after they reach 
age 65.° 

Tragic though the truth is, death 
still calls the tune in India. Modern 
technology and medicine could re- 
duce the death rate drastically, and 
overnight. If the death rate were 
cut in half without a concommitant 
decline in the birth rate, popula- 
tion growth would skyrocket. 


INDIA SPEAKS 


The Government of India is thor- 
oughly aware of this inherent dan- 
ger. The record reveals ample evi- 
dence that the leaders of India are 
aware of all of the implications of 
their population problem and that 
they are trying desperately to find 
the solution while there is still time 
to inaugurate the reforms which 
are needed. Because of space limi- 
tation only a few of the official 
documents touching upon the prob- 
lem can be reviewed here. 

In October 1943, the Government 
of India appointed the Health Sur- 
vey and Development Committee 
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to make a broad survey of health 
conditions and health organizations 
in British India and to submit rec- 
ommendations for future develop- 
ment.!° The Report of the Commit- 
tee is a comprehensive review of 
the country’s social conditions. It 
recognizes the population problem 
as a disrupting influence in social 
planning. It dismisses the thought 
that emigration might help, because 
of the restrictions which govern- 
ments of other countries have 
placed on the entry of Indians. It 
states that no program of social re- 
construction can afford to ignore 
the implications of the population 
problem. Its recommendations are 
outspoken and courageous: 


In the absence of certain natural checks 
such as famine and disease whose opera- 
tion will, speaking generally, become more 
and more limited as our various pro- 
grammes of social security and improve- 
ment in living conditions develop, the 
growth of poplation in India will become 
an increasingly serious problem. Growth 
of population may be prevented from be- 
coming a menace to the standard of life 
of the community (a) by migration, (b) 
by increasing the production of natural 
resources and (¢) by a reduction in the 
rate of additions to the population. We 
have already pointed out that the pros- 
pects of emigration helping to lessen the 
pressure of population on the means of 
subsistence in the country appear to be 
remote. 


The advance of science, careful plan- 
ning and concentrated effort on the part 
of the community to develop the coun- 
try’s resources may make possible the 
support of a largely increased population 
on even a better standard of living than 
that which exists at present. Such meas- 
ures, however, can constitute only a tem- 
porary expedient, because a limit to eco- 
nomic productivity will be reached, sooner 
or later, and uncontrolled growth of popu- 
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lation must, as far as we can see, outstrip 
the productive capacity of the country. 

Our social instincts militate against a 
reduction in the rate of growth of popu- 
lation being brought about by permitting 
the death rate in the community to rise. 
We have therefore to turn to three other 
means for decreasing the rate of growth, 
namely, (1) a raising of the age of mar- 
riage for girls, (2) an improvement in 
the standard of life and (3) intentional 
limitation of families.11 


Raising of the age of marriage for 
girls.—Carefully collected statistics from 
several countries support the view that 
the fertility of women is at its highest 
during the age period 15 to 19. The rais- 
ing of the age of marriage for girls by a 
few years from the present minimum of 
14 would probably effect a reduction in 
the birth rate. There are also strong 
physiological reasons for raising the mini- 
mum age for the marriage of girls to 16, 
17 or even 18. We refrain, however, from 
making a specific recommendation, partly 
because we are not unanimous on the 
point and partly because the questions is 
so intimately bound up with social cus- 
tom and tradition, that the Governments 
concerned should consider the state of 
publie opinion before taking any decision. 


Improvement in the standard of living. 
—An improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing generally tends to promote a lowering 
of the birth rate by helping to create an 
incentive in individuals to limit the size 
of their families in the interests of main- 
taining for themselves and their children 
a reasonable level of comfort and of en- 
abling the latter, through proper educa- 
tion and through the opportunities for 
earning their living which such education 
offers, to keep up the standard of life to 
which they had been accustomed. Such 
rise must however be a slow process and, 
while this development goes on, it seems 
likely that the active measures introduced 
by the proposed health services will re- 
sult in an appreciable reduction of the 
death rate and thus produce a temporary 
acceleration of the rate of growth of 
population. 

Intentional limitation of families.—If 
we believe that limitation of families is 
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advisable, we should first ask ourselves 
the question whether it is possible that 
this could be secured through self-control. 
Our answer must be, we fear, not to any 
material extent. While a limited number 
of individuals may be under-sexed or 
may, by nature, be so constituted that 
they can sublimate most of their sexual 
urge into intellectual, artistic or other 
creative channels, the large majority of 
mankind, although able to convert a part 
of their sexual impulse into activities 
useful to the community, may still have 
to find satisfaction in the sexual act it- 
self. In the circumstances we seem to be 
left with birth control through positive 
means as the only method which is likely 
to be effective.1* 


The Report states that due to 
health hazards to mothers and in- 
fants [in childbearing], the Gov- 
ernments should be responsible for 
providing contraceptive instruction 
in maternity and child-welfare cen- 
ters, dispensaries, hospitals and 
other public institutions which ad- 
minister medical aid to women; and 
that the supply of contraceptives 
should be made free of cost by the 
State to ‘‘necessitous’’ women. The 
Report recommends State action in 
two other directions: 1) control 
over manufacture and sale of con- 
traceptives, and 2) the use of pub- 
lic funds in the research for a safe 
and effective contraceptive. 

Reviewing the many factors 
which retard the distribution and 
the use of contraceptives in India, 
the Report realistically concludes 
that a rapid extension of the prac- 
tice of birth control among the peo- 
ple is unlikely in the immediate 
future. 

Durine World War II the In- 
dian National Congress set up a 
National Planning Committee un- 
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der the chairmanship of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. One of the Com- 
mittee’s resolutions recommended: 


In the interests of social economy fam- 
ily happiness and national planning, fam- 
ily planning and a limitation of children 
are essential, and the State should adopt 
a policy to encourage these. It is desir- 
able to lay stress on self-control, as well 
as to spread knowledge of cheap and safe 
methods of birth control. Birth control 
clinics should be established and other 
necessary measures taken in this behalf 
and to prevent the use of advertisement 
of harmful methods.1% 


This resolution was adopted by 
the Committee before India was 
free and the Committee did not 
have the force of governmental au- 
thority. 


INDIA’S FIVE YEAR PLAN CALLS 
FOR ACTION 

After the British left, free India 
did not delay but forged ahead im- 
mediately in an effort to find the 
solution to her population prob- 
lems. A National Planning Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of 
Prime Minister Nehru, was set up 
by the government in 1949. 

This Commission’s First Five 
Year Plan published in 1951, is a 
bold and comprehensive blueprint 
which outlines the nation’s prob- 
lems, objectives, and aspirations.’* 
The Plan charts the steps which the 
new government should take to- 
ward self-sufficiency and economic 
development. Repeated references 
are made to the relentless and ever- 
erowing pressure of population 
upon the resources of the country: 

In planning for a progressive improve- 
ment in living standards, the implications 
of this rapid growth of population need 
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earefully to be considered. While it may 
be difficult to say what the optimum level 
of population for India should be and 
while it would also be wrong to underrate 
the potentialities of modern science and 
techniques to augment the productive 
eapacity of the country, it is clear that, 
under present conditions, an increase in 
manpower ‘‘resources’’ does not strength- 
en the economy but, in fact, weakens it. 
The population problem is complex and 
it has several aspects, economic and so- 
cial. It is necessary in the present con- 
text only to stress the fact that unless 
measures are initiated at this stage to 
bring down the birth-rate and thereby 
to reduce the rate of population growth, 
a continuously increasing amount of ef- 
fort on the part of the community will 
be used up only in maintaining existing 
standards of consumption. With all the 
effort that the First Five Year Plan will 
represent, it will be possible barely to 
restore by 1955-56 the pre-war standards 
of consumption in regard to essentials 
like food and clothing. Increasing pres- 
ure of population on natural resources 
(which must inevitably be limited) re- 
tards economic progress and limits seri- 
ously the rate of extension of social serv- 
ices, so essential to civilised existence. A 
population policy is, therefore, essential 
to planning.15 


India’s present food intake is 
estimated at about 1,660 calories 
daily per person. The animal pro- 
tein consumption has gone down 
since the war from three-tenths to 
two-tenths of an ounce. This com- 
pares with a daily consumption of 
3,150 calories for the United States, 
and a protein consumption of over 
two ounces.!® India’s ever-growing 
pressure of population on her food 
supply is a haunting note which 
runs throughout the Plan: 


The food problem has existed for about 
wo decades. The separation of Burma re- 
@:: internal supplies of food grains by 
.38 million tons, the Partition in 1947 by 
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a further .77 million tons. The lesson of 
the Bengal famine and, even more, of re- 
cent events, is that India’s food problem 
is not a temporary disequilibrium between 
supply and demand; it is a manifestetion 
of the continually growing pressure of 
population on food supply. It has, there- 
fore, to be resolved, not through short- 
term expedients, but through careful and 
sustained application of relatively long- 
term measures.17 


* * * 


To maintain consumption at the level 
of 1950, the additional quantity of food 
grains needed in 1956 will be 7 million 
tons; to raise consumption to 14, 15 and 
16 ounces per adult per day, the addi- 
tional quantity required is estimated to 
be 8.2, 12.0 and 15.8 million tons respec- 
tively. These figures indicate the magni- 
tude of the problem that lies ahead.18 


* * * 


The shortage of food and raw materials 
is at present the weakest point in the 
country’s economy. Measures to increase 
agricultural production have, therefore, 
been assigned the central place in the 
Five Year Plan. As each year passes, the 
growth of population makes more difficult 
the task of producing enough to meet the 
country’s needs. Deficiencies exist in 
cereal foods, as well as in other types of 
food, such as pulses, milk, meat and eggs, 
vegetables, fruits and fish. There are no 
reliable estimates of the deficiencies in 
respect of these products, but the gaps 
between production and requirements are 
very large. Production in two of the ma- 
jor industries of the country, cotton tex- 
tiles and jute, has suffered from insuffi- 
cient supplies of raw material.19 


CALL FOR “DEMOGRAPHIC 
DISARMAMENT OF INDIA” 

A few months after the Five 
Year Plan was published, the First 
All-India Conference of the Family 
Planning Association of India was 
held in Bombay. Leaders discussed 
the population dilemma and ex- 
plored measures which might help 
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to solve it. Dr. S. Chandrasekhar, 
Director of the India Institute of 
Population Studies, presided and 
gave a brilliant address entitled 
‘‘Demographic Disarmament of In- 
dia.’’ He stressed that India’s eul- 
tural, religious, and social mores do 
not inhibit population control : 


Our population growth during the last 
century has been conditioned mainly by 
the high but fluctuating death rate. Fam- 
ines, epidemics, the general insanitary 
environment and wars have contributed 
to the death rate, though the last factor 
has almost disappeared in the last half 
eentury. During ‘‘normal’’ years, the 
death rate has been consistently high be- 
eause of the striking lack of public sani- 
tation and hygiene, and widespread mal- 
and under-nutrition of the population. 
The death rate rose distressingly during 
bad years, when epidemics and famine 
broke out due to the scarcity of food. It 
can be said with some truth that famine 
and epidemics alone have controlled the 
growth of India’s population during the 
last hundred years.?9 


* * * 


But despite the present mortality rates, 
the average annual addition to the popu- 
lation of undivided India was five million. 
During the last two decades there has 
been, however, a steady fall in the gen- 
eral mortality rate. A further fall is 
bound to occur if the large-scale pro- 
grammes for improving the health of the 
country by various planning committees 
are effectively put into operation. It has 
been caleulated that even a slight im- 
provement in the present health condi- 
tions can save three million infant lives. 
When this is done, India’s population will 
increase by not five but eight millions a 
year. And it is possible that the 43 mil- 
lion increase that took place between 1941 
and 1951 could take place between 1951 
and 1955! To repeat, a planned and pur- 
poseful control of mortality without a 
corresponding control of the birth rate, 
can only have disastrous consequences 
for India. 

To-day, however, the death rate is the 
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decisive factor in Indian demography. No 
comment is necessary on this inordinate 
and tragic loss of human life. Nor is 
this all. There are many who do not die 
but who cannot be counted among the 
truly living, healthy, active and gainfully 
employed, because of the shocking nature 
of Indian morbidity.21 


* * * 


Four hundred million or even six hun- 
dred million people in our country need 
not constitute a population problem were 
all provided with a fair share of the ir- 
reducible minimum requirements of a 
decent human existence. But our stand- 
ard of living is admittedly very low com- 
pared to what it could be. Our per capita 
consumption of food, clothing, housing, 
education, medical help, ete., is far from 
satisfactory even according to any theo- 
retical Oriental (and not Western) opti- 
mum standard of living that we may de- 
vise.22 


Searching for a solution to the 


sekhar considers what might be 


population problem, Dr. niet bo 


done by improvement of agricul- 
ture, by industrialization, internal 
migration, and emigration. In the 
face of a growing rate of natural 
increase, these factors—alone or in 
combination — cannot solve the 
problem. He believes that the only 
human solution is reduction of fer- 
tility to a point where birth rates 
will be brought into balance with 
declining death rates: 


It is too late in the day for India to 
discuss the pros and cons of birth control. 
The arguments for and against contra- 
ceptives have been advanced ad nauseam, 
Great minds have debated the question 
threadbare long ago and have given a 
verdict in its favour; so has been the 
scientific verdict. And yet, we find our 
newspapers debating this question today 
as if something new had just been dis- 
covered. And the ignorance and heat the 
correspondents display and generate o 
this question, are almost unbelievable. 
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® Reviewing the arguments against 
the control of fertility, Dr. Chan- 
drasekhar states that the objections 
in other countries raised by the fol- 
lowers of other religions do not 
apply in India: 

The real truth is that our religion is 
not opposed to planned parenthood, 
though many obscurantists would like to 
summon the aid of our religion to support 
certain reactionary attitudes. Of course, 
if the do’s and don’ts of our religion are 


scrupulously followed, there would be no 
population problem in our country.24 


Not long after this First All-In- 
dia Conference on Family Plan- 
ning, the Government of India re- 
quested the cooperation of the 
World Health Organization to 
teach the ‘‘rhythm method of fam- 
ily limitation. Indian authorities 
@:. that at this time this method 

as the most practical initial step. 
A mission was sent in November 
1951.75 


POPULATION EXPERTS CONFER 
IN BOMBAY 

Encouraged by these develop- 
ments, the Family Planning Asso- 
ciation of India is sponsoring a 
World Conference on Planned Par- 
enthood, which will be held in Bom- 
bay November 24-December 1, 1952. 
Medical, social, biological, cultural, 
demographic, and economic factors 
of family planning in relation to 
population problems will be dis- 
eussed. India’s Vice President, Dr. 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, who will 
be introduced by Mrs. Vijayalaksh- 
mi Pandit, the Prime Minister’s 
sister, will inaugurate the Confer- 
nee. Delegates from Australia, 
@..:: Britain, Ceylon, Germany, 
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India, Japan, Malaya, Sweden, and 
the United States will attend. 

Of the many pressing problems 
confronting the people of this trou- 
bled planet today, none is more 
perplexing than the problem of 
over-population. Modern medicine 
and technology constantly increase 
the efficiency of human reproduc- 
tion by finding new ways to pre- 
vent infant and childhood deaths, 
thus lengthening life expectancy at 
birth. This ever-increasing efficien- 
ey in human reproduction poses the 
grave possibility of a further accel- 
eration in population growth. 

India, with her dense population, 
limited resources, and high death 
and birth dates, must find some 
way to reduce her birth rate before 
modern medicine and technology 
further reduce her death rate. Mod- 
ern techniques have cut the death 
rates almost overnight in heavily 
populated countries such as Ceylon 
and Japan.2® Should that happen 
in India, without an accompanying 
fall in the birth rate, a virtual pop- 
ulation explosion will take place be- 
eause of the great multitude al- 
ready living there. 

A precarious balance at the edge 
of famine now exists in India. A 
more rapid increase in numbers 
would more than cancel out any 
gains in agricultural and industrial 
production which may accrue un- 
der the Five Year Plan. Any deep- 
ening of the current hunger and 
misery of the people would inevi- 
tably invite Communist infiltration. 
For a hungry, dissatisfied people 
are ripe for the glowing—but emp- 
ty—promises of Communist agita- 
tors. 
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Indian leaders are aware that in 
the present context they are work- 
ing desperately against time. The 
Government’s courageous attempts 
to examine its population problem 
objectively deserves the cooperation 
and support of the free world. 

Ways should be found to help 
India help herself. But unless this 
is done within the framework of 
her own democracy and culture, 
without imposing western patterns, 
bitter antagonisms might develop. 
Time is an all-important factor but 
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plans geared to the western tempo 
will be self-defeating. Unlimited 
patience and foresight is needed. 
So are research, interchange of 
ideas and experience, and the kind 
of technical aid which will bring 
a balance between people and re- 
sources. 

Here is a challenge for all who 
believe that ‘‘demographic disarma- 
ment of India’’ might prove to be 
one of the free world’s strongest 
bulwarks against Communism. 

Rosert C. Coox, Editor 
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An Indian Doctor Speaks His Mind 


On February 14, 1952 the New 
York Times printed a letter which 
succinctly sums up India’s popula- 
tion problem. Dr. Sein’s admoni- 
tion that ‘‘Americans should not 
try to solve India’s problems until 
they have solved their own in 
Puerto Rico’’ is a timely reminder 
that so very much remains to be 
done at home: 

@: the Editor of the New York Times: 
In the New York Times of Dec. 30 
Adele Wolk Morgenstern accuses me of 
racism in my desire to limit the birth 
rates and population growth in India. 

As an Indian I am interested in the 
welfare of my people. But I have no de- 
sire to see them live in poverty and mis- 
ery because they have not learned that it 
is possible to reduce their primitive birth 
rates. India is not as densely populated 
as England, but England has long had a 
monopoly in industrialization which per- 
mitted them to import the needed food 
and raw materials for industry. If India 
industrializes, where is she to get the six 
million tons of imported grain needed 
next year and the constantly increasing 
amounts as each year’s population grows? 

England has a colonial empire. Is In- 
dia to live a parasitic life? The United 
States, Canada and Australia absorb 


much of England’s population. India has 
five million more people each year, and 
would have fifteen million additional peo- 
ple each year if death rates could be re- 
duced to Western levels. 

It would be impossible to move as many 
Indians each year and still more difficult 
to find any country that would welcome 
such numbers. Without the control of 
fertility and the vast empty spaces of 
the New World it would have been impos- 
sible for England and Western Europe 
to develop a modern civilization. Without 
her industrial monopoly and with the loss 
of her colonies England is not greatly 
overpopulated. 

If India completes the current five- 
year plan, it will bring into cultivation 
fifteen million more acres, just enough to 
provide subsistence for the increase in 
population. Without a drastic reduction 
in the birth rate more lands and higher 
yields will only produce more people to 
share the present malnutrition and pov- 
erty. 

Americans should not try to solve In- 
dia’s problems until they have solved 
their own problems in Puerto Rico. 


Mavune Sern, M.D. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 9, 1952. 


Reprinted with permission of Dr. Sein 
and the New York Times. 
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